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AWARD OF THE ALBERT MEDAL FOR 19355 


With the approval of H.R.H. The President, the Council has awarded the 
Albert Medal for 1955 to Dr. Vaughan Williams, O.M., for his eminent services 
to music. 
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Dr. Vaughan Williams, who was born in 1872, studied first at th: 
College of Music, then at ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, in Germany, a: 
for a time in Paris, under Ravel. Despite his cosmopolitan training, it 
composer of essentially English music, permeated by the influence of folk-1 
that he is known and admired and he has for many years been closely cor 
with the work of the English Folk-song and Dance Society. His 
well-known recent work is the Sinfonia Antarctica, written in 1953. 

In 1919 he was awarded an honorary Doctorate of Music at Oxford, 
appointed in 1935 to the Order of Merit. 


ROYAL DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY 


On the recommendation of the Joint Committee of the Society and the | 
of Royal Designers for Industry, the Council has appointed Mr. Utfa Fox 1 
distinction of ‘Royal Designer for Industry’, in recognition of his work | 
design of small boats. 

Mr. Utfa Fox is the owner and Managing Director of Utfa Fox Li 
Cowes, and consultant to Fairey Marine Limited. He has beea respons: 
the design of several types of boats which are now being exported in consid 
quantities to many parts of the world. Among his boats is the Flying Fit 
Which is owned and sailed by H.R.H. ‘The Duke of Edinburgh. Among 
well-known boats of his design are the 14° International Dinghy, the | 
National 12’ Dinghy, the 12’ National Dinghy, the 15’ RYA Swordfish, : 
18’ Jollyboat. He was also the inventor of an airborne lifeboat which re: 
invaluable service during the recent war. 


LEGACY FROM THE LATE MILSN 


MR. 


A legacy of £500 has been received by the Society from the estate of t! 


Mr. J. A. Milne. ‘The terms of the bequest are as follows: 
‘To the Royal Society of Arts the sum of Five Hundred Pounds a: 

my wish that the said sum shall be utilised in such manner as the Cou 
the Society may in their absolute discretion consider most suitable an 
it should if possible be associated with my name’. 
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POST-WAR CHANGES IN AFRICA 


A paper by 
HONBLE., 


THE RIGHT LORD HAILEY, 


the Commonwealth Section of the Society on 


read to 


Thursday, 24th March, 1955, with the Right Honble. 
Lord Milverton, G.C.M.G., in the Chair 


HE CHAIRMAN: The task of taking the Chair at any lecture delivered by Lord 
jailey is not only a privilege, but it is also happily enough a sinecure, because anyone 
has ever heard of Africa must have heard of Lord Hailey and therefore he 

is no introduction whatever. Personally, I always feel that when the voung 
Hailey was very young indeed somebody must have presented him with an English 
mary from which the word ‘impossible’ had been deleted, because looking at 
career it is really quite incredible. After a brilliant career at Oxford he entered 
Indian Civil Service, as we all know, and he rapidly rose to the top of the best 
Civil Service that the world has ever known or is ever likely to know. Then, anyone 
) listened at Chatham House recently to Lord Halifax, an ex-Viceroy, saying 

it Lord Hailey had done for India would need no further information on the 
ect. It was obvious that with his immense ability he knew not only how to handle 


ceroys and politicians, but every class of humanity including the peasants. Then, 
the end of a life crowned with the utmost distinction, he retired and proceeded 

nmediately to start on colonial studies and he produced to begin with, as you all 
w, that monumental work, The African Survey. 

It is given to few people to do as he has done, which is to become in a relatively 

f time the greatest living authority on Africa, in addition to what he had already 

I shall now leave you to listen to Lord Hailey. 


The following paper was then read: 


THE 


PAPER 


Everyone must agree that as a source of study, history has one great defect; 
is very untidy. Its most important themes are (or, at all events, should be) 
great social and economic changes which atfect so closely the life of the 
people with whom it deals; yet it is here that its untidiness is most pronounced ; 
it seldom draws a clear cut picture of the cause and effect of such change, and 
never divides itself neatly into periods in which cause can be traced and effect 
luly registered. Nevertheless, there have been certain signal events which stand 
tin history, and whose effects have had a dominating influence over the ensuing 
rs, and among those events we must undoubtedly include the two great 
rld wars of this century. No one who had reached maturity before the first 
ld war can have failed to realize the extent of the social and economic 
change which followed in the inter-war years. Apart from anything else, the 


id of depression in world prices caused a catastrophic upheaval in the 
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economy of the Western world, the effects of which extended far beyo: 
countries which were directly or even indirectly concerned in the contli 
the effect of the second world war has already proved to have been m: 
reaching than that of the first. On a long view, the changes in the politi 
of Europe which directly resulted from the first world war may 
to be far less important than the changes which have now brought R 
India and China so prominently into the political map of the world. \\ 
have to ask ourselves in time whether the war has not also brought Af; 
a new figure into it. 

But that question can wait. My immediate task is to describe the actual c| 
which have taken place in Africa since 1945. In one sense Africa has, as 
tinent, been something of a back-water in the stream of world affairs. On 
not in any case expect the reaction of the peoples of Africa to be as rapid 
significant as that of the more highly advanced communities. Moreover, t! 
in a physical sense touched only Ethiopia and the countries of the Mediterra: 
littoral. ‘Vhere the military operations were certainly conducted on a 
hitherto unknown in Africa, but the great areas south of the Sahara saw at 
hand little of actual warfare. The fighting involved heavy demands on 
European man-power of these areas, but the number of Africans in the combatant 
ranks was not large in relation to the total native population. In 1945, for instan 
there were serving in various centres outside Africa roughly 185,000 men tro: 
the British colonial areas; | understand that the French dispatched from 1! 
African territories about 65,000 men up to the middle of June, 1940, and 75, 
from 1940 to 1945; and finally about 13,000 African troops went fror 
Belgian Congo to serve in Abyssinia and the Middle East, besides about 12,c 
sent on training to Nigeria. 

In all the plans made by our own Colonial Office for post-war settlement 
was assumed that the return of the African troops to their homes would bri 
far-reaching changes in many aspects of native life. There can be no doubt t! 
their war experiences had a very marked effect on the troops themselves, 
from such inquiries as I made in Africa in 1946 and 1947 I gathered that t! 
return had had less immediate effect on the structure of African society 
many colonial authorities had anticipated. The returned soldier seems to /ha\ 
been readily absorbed into the normal life of African society. 

It is again the fact that south of the Sahara the territorial changes caused )\ 
the second world war have been far less spectacular than those which ha 
1918 signalized the end of German rule in ‘Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, 
Cameroons, ‘Togoland and South-West Africa. On the whole, therefore, | thin 
that it is to the indirect effects rather than to the direct impact of the war that 
must look’ for the changes I shall have subsequently to describe. I am not s 
whether I ought in this connection to give priority of place to the more tang! 
and material factors, or to those less tangible and ponderable factors which | 
affected the habit of thought and life of the native peoples of these territ 
I myself attach great importance to these more imponderable factors 
I remember well how in India the first world war produced a widespread ' 
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here had been a break-down in the settled order of things, and I think 
this sentiment undoubtedly contributed much of the impulse behind 
owing spirit of nationalism in the country. ‘To that extent it must be counted 


of the factors which accelerated the transfer of power into Indian hands 


before 1 proceed to deal with the political changes in post-war Africa, 
e first of all deal with the tangible and ponderable factors to which I have 
red. They have arisen mainly in the economic field. I shall not now try to 
any line of distinction between factors which were due directly to the war, 
those for which economic developments in the world at large may have been 
nsible, for they are not always distinguishable; it must be enough to point 


e changed conditions as I see them, without attempting to speculate as to their 


7 


begin with, there has been a very marked expansion of certain types of 
luction, due partly of course to the need felt by Africa for providing itself 

h commodities of which it had been deprived during the war. ‘This has been 
ticularly marked in the industrial field, and consequently in those areas 
here the manufacturing industry has been more advanced, as for instance in 
Union of South Africa and in the Belgian Congo. Take the Union in 
particular. ‘The value of the gross manufacturing output (which does not, of 
urse, include mining output) rose during the years 1929 to 1939 from 
fi1{ millon to £99 million. But in 1947 the value was put at £774 million, 
nd it was stated last year to be approaching £1,000 million. "l'o-day manufactur- 
production is the largest contributor to the Union's national income, 
position which was occupied by the mining industry in the pre-war years. 
But mark also the changes which have accompanied this expansion of manu- 
facture. These industries now employ almost double the number of the workers 
who are engaged in mining, and they account for some 24 per cent of the national 
income of the country as compared with seven per cent before the first world war. 
\gain, half a century ago, the exodus of the white population from rural to urban 
ireas Was a mere trickle; to-day 75 per cent of the white population is living 
the towns. There is the same story in regard to the native population. In 1921 
nly one-eighth of the native people lived in the urban areas; to-day nearly 
2} million or rather more than one quarter of the whole native population are 
ing in them. ‘The average incomes of native or coloured workers in the manu- 
facturing industries are from two and a half to three times as high as in the rural 
ireas. I need not emphasize the significance of these facts; they point to a very 
teworthy alteration in the social and economic life of the Union of South 


\frica, 


he Union is, however, exceptional in its industrial development. ‘There has 


| an expansion of industry also in the Belgian Congo, though on a relatively 
r scale. But there has been a similar increase in the proportion of the African 
ilation which is engaged as industrial labour. A short time ago it was stated 
the number of natives employed in European undertakings in the Belgian 


go had increased from half a million in 1940 to roughly over a million in 
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1953. There has been the same movement of natives to urban areas; Léopo! 
for example, which had a population of go,o00 in 1939, has to-day a litt! 
240,000. In many other areas there is the same tendency to urban mov 
The five towns of the Northern Rhodesia Copperbelt have now a popu 
of 215,000. Dakar in French West Africa has increased its populatio: 
g0,000 in 1936 to nearly 300,000 in 1953. Where urbanization takes plac« 
extent, it is changing the character of the problems of native administ: 
in the towns the tribal ties are loosened, there is a material change of t! 
of life and habit of thought, and the result quickly appears in an altered 
on political issues. 


‘There is a second noteworthy feature in the post-war economic develoy 
In most of the African territories there has been a marked increase of 
resources. ‘hat has been due in large part to the rise in the world prices 
than to increased production, but the increase has also been due in part | 
flow of external capital after the war into industrial and other undert 
For a large part of Africa this increase in the world price of agricultur: 
duction creates a more pronounced effect than an increase in the price of m) 
production, since practically the whole of the benefit goes to the p1 
whereas an increase in the price of mineral production has to be shared wit 
external sources which have provided finance and management. But tak« 
of the more notable of the commodities affected by the rise in world p 
The price of South African wool is now roughly four and a half times y 
Was iN 1937; cotton is almost seven times, coffee is 11 times, cocoa is « 
times, palm oil is also eight times the price which was then realized. ‘la 
two concrete examples, the cotton crop of Kenya and Uganda rose trom a 
of £34 million in 1938 to £31 million in 1952; the cocoa of the Gold Coas 
for £43 million in 1938 and {524 million in 1952. In neither case was the 
marked increase in production, 

As I have already remarked, a good deal of the increase in money res 
has also been due to the capital investment in industrial and other for 
development. I hesitate to add to the many figures I have already given y 
presenting to you a study of post-war investment, and the more so, becat 
is not now easy to distinguish external from internal sources of capital. It 1s 
common knowledge that external capital contributed largely to the indus! 
development of the Union immediately after the war; but on the othe: 

a good part of the capital expended on the new gold mines of the Orange | 
State or on the extension of the mines in the Copperbelt -was supplied 
Africa itself. It is more important for our present purpose to note the evid 
of the capital support given by the colonial powers or by internat 
organizations to schemes of development in tropical Africa. 

The operation of our own Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, 
date from 1940, will ultimately involve a total contribution from Great B: 
of £140 million on colonial development up to 1956, and a further {80 n 
for expenditure up to 1960; a very considerable part of this will be exp: 
in Africa. Approved schemes of development in the colonies for the te! 
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1d 1946-1956 amount to a total expenditure of nearly £500 million, of which 
ost will be shared by the Colonial Development and Welfare funds and by 


cations from the reserve funds or the loans raised by the colonies concerned. 


total amount which the Colonial Development Corporation can borrow 


110 million outstanding at any one time, and much of this will be spent in 


ca. We do not stand alone here. ‘The French have approved schemes for 


ir overseas territories, the cost of which will amount to £280 million; the 


zians have schemes amounting to £285 million for the Congo; the Portuguese 


schemes amounting to £65 million for their two colonies. ‘lo the capital 


penditure on these Five- or ‘Ten-Year Development Schemes, we must add 


s) the assistance now being given from international sources, mainly the Import 


Export Bank; it has been stated that up to 1953 the total credits provided from 


is source in tropical Africa were of the range of £70 million, and we may 


‘pect that there will be a substantial addition to these credits when plans for 


rojects such as the Volta River Scheme, or the Kariba Gorge Hydro Electric 
scheme, come to be taken up. 


(his rising tide of expenditure on development is one of the most characteristic 


atures of post-war Africa, and it must be realized that expenditure is not 


confined to material developments, such as the extension of railway or road 


} munications, or the provision of hydro-electric power, or ot pilot schemes 


‘improving African agriculture, as for example by the use of mechanization. 


Development includes also extensive projects for health and educational 


<pansion. ‘lo take only one example: in Africa, south of the Sahara, work is 


ilready in hand for establishing four University Colleges in the British areas, 


two in the Belgian Congo, and two comparable institutions in the French colonies. 


Nearly everywhere there has been a very marked addition to the number of 


schools: in some areas the number of school attendances has more than doubled 


since the war. 


‘This is, as you will agree, a very interesting feature of post-war development, 


nd it is interesting also to note that it has been accompanied by a marked increase 


in the white population of those countries which are most favourably situated 


for European settlement. The European population of the Union has increased 


m two million in 1936 to two and a half million, that of Southern Rhodesia 


M 55,000 in 1936 to nearly 150,000, Kenya from 18,000 to 38,000, the Belgian 


Congo from 17,000 to 69,000. But in all this picture of economic development 


there is little in the way of really radical change. It is a continuation of a well- 


marked tendency, but at an accelerated pace. It is of great importance, but it 


does not really open up a new chapter in African history, and it certainly fails 


explain why Africa has of late years become a subject of so much concern 


and so much discussion in the world at large. It would seem in truth that the 


il object of this concern is not the material or economic changes which I have 


just been discussing, but those less tangible matters which I began to discuss 


in an earlier part of this address, but which for the time being I put aside. 
It 


i 


is natural enough that the major interest should lie in this direction. ‘The 


rld has focused its attention on the Union, as the scene where the conflict 
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of race relations is being fought out in its crudest form. Men see the 
Rhodesian Federation as an experiment which professes, and we 

honestly endeavours, to combine European and non-European interest 
a system of government that will avoid open conflict between them. Else\ 
in Africa the more advanced Africans, and most conspicuously those sect 


which have become urbanized, have given growing evidence of what for 


of a better word we may call a spirit of nationalism. It is, however, obvious 
the governments concerned are dealing with this development on diff 
principles, based on differing political philosophies. But which of these i: 
right philosophy? I do not mean by this the doctrine which will give the smoot 
path for the governments in the country; I mean the one which will in the | 
run help Africa to take a fitting place in the modern world. For that is the ulti: 
question. Recent events have, as I remarked before, given India and ( 

a new place in the political map of the world. The world is now asking 

place Africa will occupy in it. 

It is, of course, clear that these questions do not arise merely because ot 
changes that have been made in Africa by the second world war. But thoug 
the questions are not new, it is the war which has given both point and urgency 
to them. ‘Take, for example, the issues arising from the recent application of th: 
doctrine of apartheid in the Union. There is nothing new in the doctrine itself. 
It was accepted in the early days of General Hertzog’s premiership as a guiding 
principle in the domestic policy of the country. That the government of the day 
now regards the practical application of the doctrine as its most urgent task is 
due largely to the economic changes I have just outlined. The vastly increas: 
part taken by the African in the manufacturing industries, his growing invasi 
of the semi-skilled labour market, and the patent fact that he has be: 
indispensible to the present-day economy of the Union—it is these things that 
have for the first time created a real apprehension lest he should invade th: 
white civilization which it has been the object of the doctrine of apartheid t 
protect. If I may venture a forecast, it will also be in the economic field that y 
shall find an answer to the question whether apartheid is in fact a tenab! 
philosophy. Experience will decide whether a modern industrial economy can i 
fact afford the political and social estrangement of the labour which is its lifeblo: 

It is, | think, also true that the recent increase of what I have called the spirit 
of nationalism among the more advanced Africans is also a corollary of 
feeling of unsettlement caused by the second world war. It may perhaps be n 
properly defined as an upsurge of Africanism; and that is not by any means 
unnatural feeling, even though its most obvious manifestation may be an attack 
on a European system of government with a view to replacing it by an Afr 
But the position is complicated by the diversity of the policies adopted 
different governments for meeting this movement. Except in the Union, t! 
has since the termination of the war been a very general feeling that som« 
of concession should be made to it. In the British areas it has resulted 1 
more rapid extension of that form of self-government based on Parliame: 
institutions which has from early days been our traditional method of cd 
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these situations; it has indeed been so fixed a tradition that we have never 

s ught to enquire if any alternative procedure is possible. If we have felt any 

‘tt on the subject, it is only in regard to the tempo of advance, not in regard 

s direction, nor to the goal of independence to which it points. The speed of 

some of our more recent performances in the extension of self-government must 
satisfied even the most ardent apostles of anti-colonialism. 

n the French areas, on the other hand, the conception of an over-riding 

n of Frence with her overseas territories, and of their political integration 
th her, is in a formal sense a creation of the war, for the Unton Francaise is 
part of the constitutional reconstruction of 1946. The procedure now adopted 
joes not go nearly as far as the British system in the direction of colonial self- 
vernment, nor does it point to the achievement of independence as the 
bjective, but it involves a much greater concession to the advanced African, 
since it admits him to a considerable measure of direct representation in both 
Chambers of the French Parliament. ‘The Belgians have not failed to feel some 
i the implications of the economic activity in the Congo; but characteristically 
enough, they see the solution in admitting the more advanced African to a larger 
share in economic rather than in political privileges. Here they are consistent, 
for in the Belgian Congo the Europeans themselves, though now nearly 70,000 
in number, have no vote in any institution of a Parliamentary status. Finally, 
Portugal forms a complete and convinced antithesis to the Union standpoint. 
The educated African, the asstmilado, ranks in every respect as the equal of the 
Portuguese resident of the colonies. These are, by the way, now described not 
as colonies but as Provinces of Portugal. 

We ought no doubt to accept the Biblical precept and thank God for the 
diversity of His creatures, for however embarrassing this variety of alternatives 
may be to the student, it opens to the philosopher an agreeable vista of speculation 
as to the possibilities offered by them in the future evolution of Africa. Perhaps 
a day may come when the inhabitants of the continent will be able to choose for 
themselves the political procedure which they feel to be best suited to their 
circumstances, in place of that prescribed for them by people who, however well 
meaning, differ so widely in all their traditions and experiences. 

I have had to cover a very wide field, so wide that I may at times have strayed 
into relatively unimportant bypaths. Let me make amends by offering you one 
short conclusion. Much has occurred since the war in the way of development 
that should bear fruit in economic expansion and therefore in a higher standard 

t living for the African people generally. There has been a marked increase in 
services for the improvement of health and education. If the changes in this 
latter respect have not been dramatic, they have certainly been in the right 
direction. But it is in what may be described generally as the political field that 
changes have been most noticeable. I have elsewhere described them as changes 
which have given the African himself a speaking part in a drama in which at 

time the speaking parts seemed to be reserved for Europeans. I repeat that 
logy here, though I would add that we have still to learn how he will conduct 
self in that role. 
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Looking at the matter from a somewhat different standpoint, I thin} 
there has been a general process of levelling up, in the sense that the diffe: 
between the peoples of Africa and those of the Western world hay: 
appreciably reduced. I am not now referring to differences of charact: 
intellect which were at one time firmly believed to separate the indig 
peoples of Africa from those of Europe; we may leave it to the scienti 
decide whether or not such differences do actually exist. But since the war 
has clearly been a greater familiarity on the part of Africa with the use of \\ 
techniques in agriculture and industry, and in the use of Western soci 
political institutions. I believe that this is tending to become a two-way p1 
affecting the outlook both of Europeans and Africans. If that be so, then w: 
feel that we are beginning to see some glimmer of the answer to thy 
question | put at the beginning of this address—the figure which Afri: 
present in the new map of the world. The figure will be much closer 1 
presented to-day by the peoples of the Western world, and it should b« 
easier for the Western world to find common ground on which the Eu: 
and non-European communities can live and work together, without the « 
and tensions which so often beset their intercourse to-day. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure we are all very deeply grateful to Lord Hailey { 
extremely interesting sketch of post-war changes in Africa. I say sketch in no 
hearted way, because dealing with such an immense subject, as Lord Hail 
himself before starting, ‘it is necessary to pass over rather lightly some points 
otherwise had time permitted | would have dealt with in greater detail’. 


SIR SELWYN SELWYN-CLARKE, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.c. (Chairman, Commonvy 
Section Committee): It used to be said, at the time of the first world war, that ' 
French had decided to make their colonial subjects citizens of France in orde1 

in a position to recruit them. You may remember that the Senegalese made partic) 
fine fighters. France did of course, at the same time, give representation 1 
metropolitan country to the French colonies concerned. Would Lord Hailey elu 
the hint which he gave regarding an alternative procedure to that ef gra 
Parliamentary self-government to the colonies ? 

I should like to remind you that our chairman, when Governor of Nigeria 
himself responsible for laying the foundation stone of what was called the: 
‘Richards Constitution’ for Nigeria. Would Lord Hailey tell us whether he r 
the pace of Constitutional development since the war as being a little too 
or whether he is satisfied that everything will work out happily in th: 
run? 


THE LECTURER: I would like to deal with the second question first. I suj 
that in the matter of pace we all start from different standpoints ; my own stan 

is not unnaturally that of the administrator, not of the politician. The point 
strikes me most is not so much the rapidity of the pace that has been adopt 
conceding political advance, as the fact that in the British colonies there has 
insufficient preparation of the machinery that will have to be utilized by the 
hands to whom we are transferring authority. 

Let me take the analogy of British India. By the time that we left India in 1047 
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thing over sixty per cent of the responsible posts in the major services, and 
than that in other services, had been Indianized, so that when the new 
rnments took over power they found ready to hand an administration 
h had been brought up in our tradition, and this immensely facilitated 
wn task of government. The situation in even the more advanced of the African 
nies is very different; they have no such trained machinery of administration 
to hand, for little or nothing has been done in the years gone past to prepare 
\frican by experience of administration to take up the new powers that are 
given to him, and to allow him a fair start in his new career. That is my 
criticism of the pace adopted by us in conceding advance to political self- 
rnment. 


garding the French policy, I do not think it would be true to say that the present 


tude of the French in regard to the integration of their colonies in the French 


on, or the extension of citizenship to large numbers of natives, is due to the 


re to acquire military manpower in Africa. Actually, they have extended French 
enship to large areas which never produced anything in the way of military 


npower, as for example French Equatorial Africa, which has given them very 
tle help in that direction. I think it is due to a genuine desire to maintain 


integrity of France and its overseas countries as a whole. Thac is an ideal 
have had from the very first. We have, throughout the whole of our colonial 
ory, favoured the idea of a form of self-government which may lead to 
pendence; the French have favoured the idea of extending local government 


titutions, but not self-government in a form that may lead to independenc« 
ey believe that the spread of French culture and the French spirit will bind all the 
t people to them. They feel, rightly, that they have had a great deal of success with 


élite in their colonies; there is no doubt that this class appreciates greatly its 
association with French culture and with Frenchmen. But I am not at all suré 
self that the lower ranks, the non-élite, are equally charmed with the prospect 
{ out to them. It may have its attractions to start with, but it will have to stand 
mpetition with that rising spirit of nationalism that is so strong a force in Africa 
ay, as indeed it is elsewhere. Next door to themselves they see Africans who 
now gaining rapidly in self-government. The first result of the extension of 
franchise to French West Africa is not that they have gained any form of 


f-government as we know it, but that a small number of the more advanced 


ins have been elected as Deputies in the French Parliament, where the. 
e become strong partisans of one or another of the numerous French political 

s. I can well imagine that a time will come when two things may happen 

of all, the French may themselves feel annoyed at the extent to which thei 
estic issues are being decided by the votes of members of Parliament who have 

il concern in them and, secondly, there may well be a movement in the French 
nies for a measure of political representation which is really proportional to thei 
nbers. There is, of course, nothing of the kind at the moment, and the French 
ld not give Africans a voting power equal to their number without wrecking the 
le of their own domestic political system. I think that a time may come when the 
inary man in French Africa, seeing other people around him who have authority 
ettle for themselves issues, economic or otherwise, which are vital to them, will 
‘ the same power. He will not be satisfied with sending twenty or thirty men to 
s to be divided up between the French political parties. 


SS M. C. GREENE: To what extent does Lord Hailey think we are sacrificing 
weaker members of the African population, the people who will suffer most 


by a breakdown in the administration and a breakdown in the status of 


rnment, particularly with reference to the position of women? I believe in parts 
\frican society the position of women is extremely low, in some cases lower than 
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animals. I do not know to what extent that is being rectified by an African gover 
and African administration, to ensure that when self-government comes to 

er to the African colonies, women will be protected and able to take an equa 
and will not immediately be relegated to slavery. 


THE LECTURER: ‘To look forward to what will happen when there are furthe: 
of self-government to Africa is an extremely difficult task. It must be parti 
difficult for anyone to prophesy what will happen with regard to the 

of women. But I do not think that it would be right to say that women in thx 
Africa, at all events, are in a position of servitude or slavery. If you go to 


bazaars of the West Coast, and see these great strapping ladies shoulderin, 
way through the men, and conducting most of the business of the market, yo 
realize that they have something to say for themselves. Of course, there is n 
this; there are important questions at stake, relating to rights of property, an 
treatment at law. Some of these have been carefully examined lately, in a boo! 
was published by the International African Institute, and I think it show: 
over large parts of Africa, the women were not really in so bad a position as ts 
times believed. 

It is a most difficult thing to judge at what stage a dominant nation, su 
colonial power, is to consider it justifiable to hand over authority to a subject 
It has its own standards, but they are not necessarily the standards of the 
themselves. We had to face that question again and again in India, and I can ret 
how, at one stage in my career, people used to say that it would be a crime 1 
authority over to Indians; everything would go back to chaos; the weaker p 
would be exploited; all that we stood for would be undone. It is fortunate t! 
ourselves, in the long course of our administration, had created traditions 
Indians have adopted from us. That is our legacy to them, and I do not thin! 
anybody could say that the position of the weaker classes, or of women, has sut! 
seriously by the transfer of power in 1947. 

How far are we to exercise our judgment as to the right moment at which t 
over to a subject people the power we have exercised? Unfortunately there is 1 
any third party whom we can call in as an arbitrator. Quite recently, some parti 
UNO have suggested that we should fix a time limit, not more than twenty 
for giving Tanganyika self-government. That is a most dangerous proposit 
to fix such a time limit is to anticipate judgment and it may bind one in advan 
a disastrous decision. I believe that a people can generally impress on the 
world the realization that they are getting near the stage of self-government. ©: 
has at that stage to endeavour to judge the real quality and character of the feel 
among the people themselves in favour of self-government, and I know no 
way than to apply the purely pragmatic test that when people really want it they 
be able to show it so strongly that it is better to give it to them. Otherwise th« 
course of administration is going to be too much of a burden, both to the gover 
and the people. 


MISS L. NORRIS: Does Lord Hailev consider that there are in Africa any signs 0! 
increases in population, and shortage of food, of which we hear so much in 
and China? 


THE LECTURER: Compared with some of the other tropical areas, Africa is ac 
under-populated, and there is a large amount of space available for an incre 
population. We had districts in India where we had up to one thousand px 

a square mile. Lord Milverton will bear me out when I say that there are many 
of Africa where you would regard thirty or fifty to the square mile as being a r 
able measure of the strength of the existing population. I realize, of cours: 
there are parts of Africa as, for example, around lake Victoria, where they wor 
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o hundred or three hundred to the square mile; there is even one district ot 
a where the population works up to six hundred to the square mile. But generally 
ing, there is room for a very large number to increase the population of Africa, 
) a reasonable improvement in the methods of cultivation. That, I think, for the 
nt disposes of anything one may feel about the necessity of suggesting 
\frican that he should curb the progress of his population by birth control or 
ke. The actual figures show that there are only a few exceptional areas wher 
nd a population increase working up to two per cent a year. Usually, it is one 
small fraction per cent, and that is a very normal rate of population increas« 
igh there are a few areas where it is higher, vet generally speaking you ma\ 
it for granted that there is actually a rate of increase for which Africa ought to 
ble to provide subsistence, given a reasonable improvement in the methods of 
juction. 


DY MOORE-GUGGISBERG, C.B.E.: Does Lord Hailey consider that perhaps the West 
Coast regions of Africa would have developed more if they had had some settlers ? With 
gard to the Colonial Development Fund, cocoa was grown on the Gold Coast for 
ng time by the individual Africans themselves, before there was any fund. Does 
Lord Hailey consider that that shows the wonderful way the West Africans adopt 
anything that is really good? 


HE LECTURER: | am not going to say whether I think West Africa would have 
nproved or otherwise by the presence of settlers, because | cannot conceive an) 
umstances in which they would be there. ‘The climate is not suited to a permanent 
European population of the kind that you can find in Kenya, or Southern Rhodesia 
With regard to cocoa, it was introduced to the Gold Coast from the island of 
Fernando Po by an African, and has been grown almost entirely by Africans. The 
tter in which the Government has been able to be of most help to the producer 

f cocoa is in introducing measures for dealing with the disease of swollen shoot 
hese have lately been much more successful than people at one time thought likely. 
\ very large number of affected trees have been cut down and this process still goes 
and I do not think that that could have been possible unless there had been 
general control over the selling of cocoa. The producer only gets a part of the 
market price; the rest goes to a now rapidly increasing fund which is used for the 
control of the cocoa disease and the improvement in cocoa cultivation. 


MR. G. VIVIAN DAVIES: I would like to ask Lord Hailey, with regard to the speed 
vith which he said these changes are taking place in Africa, whether the emphasis 
as been wrongly placed ? 

\re we not laying up trouble both for ourselves and the Africans by granting the 
lemands of a few of their leaders for self-government before the majority have 
learnt to feed, house and clothe themselves properly even by good African (not 
European) standards? Would it not be better first to show them how to improve their 
agriculture, which is often of a very poor standard, and to get some native industries 
started? It has taken us hundreds of years to learn self-government and we are by 

means too expert in this vet. 

It seems a great pity that so many African students who come to our universities 
o0se to study law and politics rather than agriculture or medicine. ‘They could 
so much more for their own people as doctors, veterinary surgeons, or agricultural 
specialists, for whom there is such a crying need, than as lawyers or politicians 
There seems no shortage of the latter in Africa. 

appears a refreshing change, when so many parts of our Colonial Empire want 
it adrift as quickly as possible, that one colony should want to return to the fold. 
fer, of course, to Malta, which wants to become part of Great Britain and be 
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represented in the British House of Commons. Is this not analogous to the | 
colonial system ? 


THE LECTURER: I fully agree that it would have been desirable for the trar 
power to have been deferred until we had done more to improve agriculture 
teach the African all the technical processes that are necessary for the props 
of the land. But you must recognize that the English are a peculiar people. It 
use telling them that they should wait until they have taught the Africans to « 
their fields properly and to provide for a proper standard: of living. The Eng] 
is a political sentimentalist. He has always believed in the absolute virtue 
government. He believed this in regard to those colonies which are now Domi 
he never asked in that case whether the Dominions were sufficiently developed { 
exercise of responsible government; he conceded it when they demanded it 
was, | may add, the readier to do so because he objected to meeti 
military expenditure which these governments were incurring, and he want 
put an end to this burden by making the colonies themselves responsible for 
own expenditure. He has not failed to take the credit from the liberal view 
forefathers, and there is no doubt that they were liberal in their general out! 
this question, but the background history of the Gladstonian period shows how 
the objections to incurring expenditure on the colonies counted in the di 
arrived at. I do not think that anything could have prevented our giving pr 
proof of our belief in the gospel of self-government. We believed that in 
people parliamentary institutions we were giving them the best of our own pi 
institutions. Whether we were wise or not, we were at all events honest in that | 
I suggest we shall have to leave it to history to decide whether we were ri 
whether we were wrong in this respect. | hope that it will turn out that 
right. 


tHE CHAIRMAN: The time has now arrived when these meetings usually cor 
and it remains for me to express on your behalf our great gratitude to Lord H 
for having, in the all too brief address he gave us, distilled his own unt 
knowledge of this subject—also, may I add, for the very penetrating and wis« 
which he gave so readily, illustrating how deep his knowledge is, to the 
questions which were asked him. I would therefore ask you to indicate your 

in the usual manner. 


A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation. 


SIR SELWYN SELWYN-CLARKE: Before you go, will you join with me 1 
of thanks to our Chairman? The Commonwealth Section of the Royal Sox 
Arts is very fortunate in having Lord Milverton as its Chairman to-day. For an 
his five Governorships in different Crown colonies he was, as you remember, G 
of the Gambia after being Governor of North Borneo, and Governor of N 
after being Governor of Fiji, and Captain-General and Commander-in-C! 
Jamaica. Moreover he was also, as I mentioned in the course of the discussior 
first Governor of Nigeria to start the wonderful constitutional advance whi 
shortly give Nigeria independence within the Commonwealth. 

Will you join me now in thanking him for presiding? 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried with acclamation, and the 
then ended. 
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HE CHAIRMAN: I am deeply honoured to be asked to come and take the chait 
his meeting, and I am very grateful to Mr. Carl Edwards for looking upon me 
: suitable person to occupy that position. 
think that you are all running a grave risk in having me here as the chairman, 
iuse I happen to be most deeply interested in this subject, and I think a chairman 
is too deeply interested is apt to take over from the lecturer and deliver a long 
imble which turns into a lecture almost as long as the lecturer’s own remarks 
ckily, however, I do know what a chairman’s duty is, and I intend to stick to 
it duty and solely to introduce the speaker in, I hope, suitable terms, and also to 
ink him, in suitable terms, at the end. So I shall therefore confine myself to the 
t pleasurable duty of introducing to you Mr. Carl Edwards. 

\ost of you know the exquisite work that he does in stained glass. Many of you 
seen the windows that he designed for Liverpool Cathedral. | hope all of vou, 
have not already done so, will go and see the two beautiful windows which he 

s just put into the Temple Church; a third is on the way. There are also windows 

vhich I greatly admire, designed by Mr. Edwards, in the House of Lords. I regret 
say that I do not look at them as often as I should. I ought to be looking 
them now, deciding who should be in the House of Lords in the future, whic} 

e debate that is on at the moment. 
\lr. Edwards is occupied now with the designs for the windows of Lambeth 
ice Chapel. There is a most wonderful opportunity for any stained glass artist 
the whole range of windows throughout that magnificent building, and you will 

e, one day, the privilege of seeing those. The first of them will be in towards the 

end of the summer. 


| will not say any more, but will now introduce Mr. Carl Edwards. 


The following paper, which was illustrated with lantern slides, was then read 


THE PAPER 
lt is with pleasure that I acknowledge the honour given me by the Royal 
iety of Arts in asking me to prepare this paper on stained glass, and particularly 
ause the last person to give a paper on this subject was the late James Hogan, 
R.D.1., for whose work I have a very great regard. I had the good fortune to 

ly the craft of stained glass under him as a boy and remained working in 
is studio and under his influence until he died shortly after the war. 


Rather more than a hundred years has passed since the Great Exhibition of 


51, at the Crystal Palace, sponsored by the Royal Society of Arts. ‘There was 
it, so I understand, a fine display of stained glass and there followed in this 


ntry a revival of interest in the craft the like of which had not been seen 
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for centuries. ‘lo-day the demand for good craftsmanship is as great 
and I know that all craftsmen will rejoice with me over the interest that 
great Society takes in their work. 

That the chairman, a celebrated architect, spares his valuable tim« 
present to-day is, I think, an indication of the sincere interest that arc! 
generally are taking in the crafts and of their efforts to sponsor them and 
them alive. | believe that it is our duty as craftsmen to co-operate close! 
architects if the many beautiful buildings we have in this country ar 
maintained, and if we are to achieve a sense of unityand congruity in our chu: 
Alberti, the great Italian architect and scholar of the fifteenth century 
speaking of architecture: ‘The business of congruity is to put together mer 
differing from each other in nature in such a manner that they may cor 
to form a beautiful whole’. It is, therefore, reasonable for a craftsman to su 
himself to the architects concept of a building, so that there may be hart 
in all its parts. 

Although stained glass was thought to be a lost art it has been redisco 
since the revival in the nineteenth century, but the process has been slow. Ea 
generation has learnt what it could and passed on its knowledge unseltis| 
It is a fact that the materials and colours of to-day are as pure and rich as « 
they were. No modern window has failed because the artist was unable t 
colours as rich and brilliant as medieval glass. 

Much research has been made in the manufacture of glass. Great craftsmen 
and architects have probed deep into methods employed by the ancients 
getting the utmost value from the wonderful colours used in their wind 
All this knowledge is of great benefit to the artist. It would be unwise to ign 
it. Very little has been said, however, about the relation of stained glas 


architecture. Very rarely does a text-book show a window in its proper setti: 
Too often people confuse stained glass with picture painting. ‘They will discuss 
a panel of glass in an exhibition on the merits of the techniques employed 
the type of draughtsmanship and other abstract qualities which may please the: 
They do not always appear to be aware that all these qualities are but a means 
to an end. ‘That the panels of glass would look entirely different in a building 
such as a church does not occur to them. Indeed the architect of the ‘Temp! 
Church, Mr. W. H. Godfrey, on seeing one of the east windows erected recentl) 
in the church suggested to me that I should keep people out of my stu 
because the window looked so different when he saw it there. 

One imagines a painter taking endless pains on the choice of a frame for his 
picture, and if his work is exhibited great trouble is taken to ensure that his 
work may be shown to advantage. A picture painter may paint, in any mani 
he pleases, whatever subject may interest him personally. How different it is ! 
a stained glass artist, or for that matter a mural painter or sculptor, who works 
on the fabric of a church. The setting is there. It cannot be altered. The tech 
applied to the work must be adapted to the height or position which it 
occupy. The position might not be satisfactory. I have at the moment a « 
mission on hand which is a series of windows behind which is a brick 
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feet away from the glass, obscuring half of the windows. The problem 
) unite the brilliant light at the top with the dullness of the bottom so that 
mlooker may enjoy the windows as a whole. One hears much of Chartres 
rightly so. ‘There the windows are marvellously placed so that they have 
- and unobstructed light. But the glass of Chartres is not a yard stick fo: 
\parison with all other windows, nor indeed is any style of window absolute 
proper for all buildings. An artist making his first window may have a great 
for rich vibrating colour, only to find that his first commission is a window 
ich needs to be as light as possible because of the site of the building. He may 
id that his window receives so little light that he may not even be able to us« 
jour at all. His window however, especially if he is well grounded in his craft, 
can still be made to be very interesting. 
| bring this question of the relationship or congruity of stained glass with 
architecture to your notice because it seems to me to be a subject which is 
almost ignored, and is most important. 
| have said that a picture painter may paint whatever subject he pleases. 
He can throw the work away if it is a failure. Not so the stained glass artist. 
He may be required for instance to illustrate the crucifixion, a subject that has 
occupied the minds of the greatest artists. Anyone attempting this subject 
knows that it will be compared, perhaps not consciously, with the greatest 
works of the past. It is, however, a very serious thing if the window fails, for it 
cannot be discarded. It is necessary to the fabric of the church. It must keep 
out the weather, resist the strongest winds, and let in light. ‘he material cost 
is high and no stained glass artist can afford to contemplate failure. It is therefore 
essential that the artist in this medium should have great knowledge of his craft. 
It must not be thought, however, that these restrictions are a hindrance to the 
artist. On the contrary, they should give purpose and conviction to his. work. 
‘The artist has at his command material of incredible beauty. ‘The colours 
are as rich as jewels, indeed they were once described individually as jewels, 
ruby for red glass, emerald for green, for instance, and to this day red glass 
is always described as ruby glass. No other medium has colours that can compare 
with glass for brilliance and richness. It is essential to understand that the colour 
is made in the glass, when it is in its molten state of manufacture, by the addition 
of various oxides. ‘The colours are not painted on to the glass. It is true enamels 
can be applied but they are not so durable or brilliant, and for the purpose of 
this paper, and to avoid confusion, it is essential to imagine colour in a stained 
glass window as being within the material and not applied. One of the many 
lithculties of explaining stained glass is over this question of applied colours. 
(he very word stain describes a silver oxide, mixed with an infusible medium 
which, when painted on to white glass and ‘fused’ into the surface, in an oven, 
will cause a yellow stain to appear. As this method was not discovered until 
the fourteenth century to speak of coloured glass windows of early periods as 
stained glass is misleading, but most people will always refer to stained glass 
indows, whatever they really contain. On the other hand [ do not want to 
iinimize the usefulness of stain, because it certainly influenced the making of 
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windows from the fourteenth century onwards. What I really wish to do ir 
lecture is to draw your attention to the use of colour, the effect of light on , 
and, generally, the major problems which confront craftsmen in this mediu: 

It is impossible not to refer to Viollet le Duc, the famous French arc! 
when alluding to these problems. It was he who understood that ther 
be some order in the use of colour in windows. He knew that the med 
artists had great method in their planning of colours. He was able to poi 
that the decoration and ornament had a function in controlling the colou: 
light, besides giving pleasure to the onlooker. 


In order to understand stained glass one must consider it in connectior 


light. A coloured glass window will appear to be quite different in key in 
afternoon light and in twilight: the intensity of colour in glass varies acco: 
to the power of light behind it. Not only do the colours vary in intensity acco: 


to the light but they also spread beyond their actual areas and affect other 


Because colours radiate one into another the effect, unless carefully consid 
can in some cases be most unpleasant. Blue and red, if placed next to each 
can intermingle and cause a very distasteful violet effect. ‘To avoid this, 


glass must be introduced to control the radiation. On the other hand, t! 


that colours do affect one another is not always a disadvantage and a desi 


will learn from experience that by placing various colours in close proxi 


to one another it is possible to obtain some thing that is very beautiful. | 


can, however, be no firm rules on the use of particular colours because so | 


depends on types ef glass used, the position of the window and the met 
employed by the artist. 


‘To illustrate how colours spread I must mention the east windows I des 
for the Lady Chapel of Liverpool Cathedral, and also the high up nort 
transept window. Here it was stipulated by the architect, Sir Giles Gilbert 5 
that they must be deep blue in effect and that warm colours, particular! 


were to be avoided because of the warm coloured stone from which the cat! 


is built. The difficulty of such a commission is that a good rich blue is 


powerful colour in itself; it will spread and dominate other colours. It is 


best in a dull or cool light. ‘The danger therefore was that if pure blues w« 


they would have been too intense to be pleasant or that the window woul 
been depressing, or dull and monotonous on a bright day. These difh« 


were overcome by introducing bands of other colours and warm col: 


decent intervals but in such a manner that blue was allowed to dominat 


colour scheme. By this method the area of pure blue used was not mor 

25 to 30 per cent of the total area of the windows; although at first glane: 

the floor the windows appear to be almost entirely blue and, which is import 
the overall colour blue is very different in appearance from the blue glass that is 
actually used. It is a fact that light sets up all kinds of optical illusions in + 

and detail. As you can imagine, a tremendous number of pieces of glass 
used and the effect in the studio was rather like a large mosaic of transp 


colour. The amount of lead in the windows is enormous, but such is the eff 
light spreading, or halation as it is called, in diminishing the value of the 
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and so powerful is the etfect of blue spreading from one area to another, 
t one is not unduly conscious of the pattern values of the window. 
have mentioned this example in order to emphasize that ornament and colour 
erns have a function in glass. I also have in mind a theory which maintained 
a window could only be successful if it contained colours similar to those 
d in Chartres and other early medieval windows; that the colours also ought 
be proportionate to each other. What the percentages were I forget. But 
conditions are not equal, and there are early windows which do not conform 
this rule, among them the windows in Burgos and Leon in Spain. Besides 
idern colours, methods, materials and conditions make the question of design 
somewhat different from the medieval period. 
It is impossible, I am glad to say, to make lasting scientific rules about art 
{ each commission for a stained glass artist, particularly if he is true to his 
‘dium, is always an adventure and an experiment. 
Everyone agrees that much is to be learnt from the medieval glass. On the 
ther hand, perhaps because of my nature, I am suspicious of old glass. How 
ich of it is new and how much of it is old? That glass remains beautiful however 
| it is seems to be true. A wonderful quality is given to glass by age because 
the surface wears and becomes pitted with small holes. ‘The moisture in the 
atmosphere attacks the alkaline silicates in the glass, leaving the silicate behind 
and a patina is formed so that the light is retained within the window and sets 
ip a wonderful radiance that delights the eye. 


\Ve also know, however, that some colours that were in the early windows have 
not lasted the passage of time. Green I believe is particularly vulnerable. Yellows, 
browns, purples and whites are also very susceptible to age and decay. Windows 

ive to be re-leaded from time to time in order to preserve them; small pieces 
of glass that get badly damaged are replaced here and there. Many old windows 
in England at least, were neglected and they suffered by this every bit as much 
as they did at the hands of the iconoclasts. A very good craftsman can be a very 
clever restorer and some pieces replaced need at least the aid of some scientific 
instrument to be detected from the old. 

| therefore do not believe that old windows have improved with age, but that 
they have become more mellow. I do believe, however, that these same windows 
must have been incredibly beautiful when they were new. ‘There is a wonderful 
liquid brilliant quality about new glass which never fails to give me pleasure, 
especially when I see this quality retained in a modern window. I think it is 
mistake to try to get the effects of age into a glass artifically. ‘here are also 
me very important reasons as to why some effort should be made to keep the 
glass reasonably clear and brilliant. ‘The first is to let light into a building. It is 

st unfortunate for a church to find that it has nice mellow windows but also 

electric light bill to pay so that people can find their way in the dark, I can 
nk of at least two buildings where this has happened. 

he second reason is that the atmosphere, particularly in the towns of England, 
rrosive even to glass. The matter in the air will soon place a film of dirt 
the window. Church windows are rarely cleaned because it is an expensive 
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process. You have only to remember the windows in your own homes to r 
how much dirt will get on stained glass in say five years. In fact, I thir 
Windows, if they are to be preserved, ought to be cleaned every five 
Central heating needs to be considered. This throws up a film of dirt fro: 
inside. Most churches have some form of internal heating. If the heat comes 
radiators you can be sure that the radiators will be placed beneath a wii 
because the dirt looks more unsightly on the walls. Therefore if a wind: 
heavily painted one can be certain that under these conditions it will b: 
dull and without life within a generation. Dirt in the atmosphere has c: 
many designers to consider their techniques very carefully. But stained 
windows have been made which overcome these difficulties very successfu 

When I mention painting I am speaking of details of faces, draperies 
ornament, and so on, obtained by using an opaque enamel made of oxic 
iron or copper ground with a soft glass which melts at a low tempera 
This pigment is applied to the surface of the glass, by means of a brush, ai 
fused by heat so that the glass and the details become one. By this method 
is possible to paint details on glass in line and half tone which are permane: 

I do not propose to discuss the various and numerous methods and techniques 
employed by artists in using this pigment, because it is something that is persona 
to an artist. On the other hand, the artist must consider the height, light, materials 
and balance of colour in his work. ‘The farther away the window is from the ey: 
the greater the apparent effect of the spreading of light. It follows that ¢! 
strength of the details must be increased in relation to the distance from t! 
eye. Some types of glass radiate light much more than others, so that if different 
sorts are used in a window the details must be modified, or increased according] 
Again different colours do not radiate light equally. White glass tends to beco: 
firm and harsh at a distance. Blue is a heavy colour. Large areas of blue wit 
equally large areas of red can get out of balance with one another, and it 
appear that one colour is receding and the other coming forward quite conside: 
ably—a most disturbing effect, especially if these two colours are very rich it 
character. All this, however, can be controlled by the details painted onto 
glass. If the jewel-like quality of the window is to be preserved, then the pr 
portion of detail on each piece of glass will vary from colour to colour. An artis! 


if he has a good knowledge of abstract value of pattern, can transforn 
uninteresting piece of glass to something really brilliant, particularly if it is 
its proper relationship with other colours. 

An ‘uninteresting’ glass, from the designers’ point of view, is one that is ve 
fat and uniform in manufacture. Shop window glass would be conside: 
uninteresting. ‘Therefore most of the glass used in the better type of stained g!as 
window is made by hand, with the result that no two pieces in a window wi!! 
of exactly the same character. 

There are four different tvpes of hand manufactured glass in use: 

(1) Moulded glass, which is obtained by pouring molten glass into a m: 

(2) Muff or antique glass, which is a blown glass formed into a cy! 
first and then cut down one side and spread flat in a heated oven. 
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3) Crown or spun glass, which is also a blown glass, but is formed into 
at circular shape by spinning it. 

4) Slab glass, which is obtained by blowing glass into a box-shaped mould. 
he sides and bottom are cut away, each piece forming a slab. 

e first three methods have been used for centuries, but the last method was 
ceived at the end of the nineteenth century. 

Each type of glass is very different from the other in character and light 

ition alters accordingly. ‘The early medieval people used at least two types, 

n and muff glass, and to-day a craftsman knows that if he uses more than 

sort of glass he begins with a window that has life. It has interesting light 
ecause of the differences of radiation. This interest can be increased by using 
tlerent thicknesses of glass and also by using glass that has imperfections such 
as small bubbles and surface textures. By this means the light is contained 
the glass instead of going directly through it, and if the materials used in 
the manufacture of glass, such as sand and so on, are of a high quality, the glass 
an appear to be very bright indeed. 

| have said that white in a window tends to become very firm and harsh in 
aracter. If a window is all white, it can be very trying to the eyes. A firm white 
ght may be very useful in a classical building, but it would not, I believe, be 
msidered satisfactory in a medieval church. This firmness can be largely 

ercome by using various kinds of glass that are delicately tinted in colour, 
ut it is a method which is not entirely satisfactory, because, if the light is bright, 
he value of the tints are lost in the glare. If the tints are made very strong to 
vercome the glare, the danger is on dull days of the colours becoming too 
bvious and the white effect is lost. The best method I think, if good glass is 
ised, is to control the light by painting some type of pattern work on the glass. 
| have in mind the grisaille windows, the best known example in this country 
being the five sisters window in York. This type of window lets in a beautiful 

silvery light and is not in violent contrast with any existing windows in a church 
that may be filled with rich colour. 

| must add to this that white is a relative colour. By this I mean that it is 

a colour that appears white in relation to other colours; alternatively, one will 

assume that the glass is white according to the power of the light in which it is 

shown. It is a most difficult problem for an artist when he meets a patron who 
selects the sort of white that must be used in a window. If the artist accepts the 
commission he has the miserable task of keying up or toning down, as the case 
may be, all the other colours in the windew to make the particular glass in question 
appear white. After the lecture I shall show a panel of different coloured glasses, 

ill of which have appeared snow white in various colour combinations. 

Until now I have confined this talk to windows in buildings which have been 
lesigned to receive stained glass, but in domestic architecture, that is public 
uldings and private houses, the problems are not always the same. 

Usually one has to consider artificial light on the inside opposing the daylight 

trom outside. The character of the glass therefore becomes less lively and once 

needs often to use colour that is more delicate, surrounded by areas of white 
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glass. I do not know of any architect designing public buildings to tak 
windows of the type described earlier on in this lecture. 

It is true that textured glass is used to obscure unpleasing views, 
othce blocks where some rooms have borrowed light and privacy is n 
and at the same time let in light, but at the moment its development s 
limited. 

Heraldry has been, and still is, used as a means of introducing colouw 
buildings with very satisfactory results. With modern conditions, hoy 
not only does one get limited light but very often double glazing, that is 
layers of glass with a space of air between. This cushion of air helps the acou 
and also the heating of a building. It has often occurred to me that stained 
under these conditions should be considered in two planes. It could b 
interesting, although not a new idea. I believe that some ancient mosques 
coloured windows made in this manner, which are very beautiful, the 
passing through, in some cases, three different layers in one opening. 

Whether one should use lead or concrete to unite each piece of glass de} 
largely on the effect the material would have on the external elevation of 
building. ‘lo use concrete it is necessary to use very thick pieces of glass a1 
the designer wishes to use a variety of colours and high quality glass }y 
a double problem on hand. 

‘The first is to find an architect to create a building to take this type of wit 
and secondly to be somewhat more than persuasive with the glass manufact 
to save the cost, in this country, from being prohibitive. Lead glazing on 
other hand offers few problems. It wears well and is ductile, and is easy to t1 
port and fix into position in a building. 

‘That there are an endless variety of ways that glass can be used in dom: 
buildings is true, but any progress in this direction suffers I think because px 
associate it with the leaded glass to be found in suburban shops and front 
panels— influenced, it seems to me, by the Art Nouveau period. 

I have endeavoured in this lecture to draw your attention to every 
problems of a stained glass artist; to emphasize that the life of a window is 
controlled jewelled light; to show you that the effect of wonderful colo 
obtained by using fine pure colours and considering them in relation t 
another; to remind you of the great difference between a picture painting 
a stained glass window, because the details are not only painted on the glass | 
tell a story or show fine ornament but also must be considered in the abst: 
as a means of controlling colour and light, and finally, to show that ther« 
be some kind of unity between the window and its setting. ‘That is, varict) 
with harmony and thought of proportion. 

You may feel that there is over emphasis on craftsmanship, but it is my opu 
that mastery of a medium frees the imagination. In short, it is perhaps : 
fessional attitude as opposed to that of the amateur. If I have struck a too pers 
note in my talk it is because of an effort to avoid the text-books which «1 
themselves excellent and I cannot better them. History of stained glass | 
also avoided because it is a large and complex subject. Efforts to conde! 
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one book or one lecture have caused over simplification and the result is 
lined to be misleading. 
what I have said has encouraged you to look more closely in the future 
stained glass windows, then my object has been achieved, but please do nct 
s judgment on a window at first glance. Look at it in the morning light, in 
afternoon, and in the twilight. Observe the effects near to and also at a reason- 
distance from the window, from one side of the church and then the other, 
cially if it is a major window such as an east or west window, which will 
ear different but as lovely in every light and aspect. If it is so good that you 
tempted to see it again, go at another season in the year, say winter, if you 
sav it first in the summer. It is then that you will understand the glory and beauty 


stained glass. 


DISCUSSION 


HE CHAIRMAN: I am sure that we are all of one mind in wanting to let 
Edwards know how much we have enjoyed his paper. He has given us a lot to 
nk about, and which we shall be able to take away with us and ponder over, and 


shall all be the better if we also take away the thought of some of those slides that 
showed. 


IR. F. C. WINBY: As a landscape painter, one paints a picture and it is taken 
vay, but in designing stained glass, light is one of the pigments. Would Mr. Edwards 

gyn a window for London differently from one for, say, Norwich, since light is 
t all the same over the country ? 


HE LECTURER: Yes. I did mention in my lecture that all conditions are not equal, 
| | think that a designer ought to go and see the church, and consider the lighting 
carefully. As you have said, there is a difference between Norwich and London, 
one would design a window very differently, particularly so for London. I have 
en told that 197 tons of soot fall every year in the area of Southwark. 


MISS ETHEL BEHRENS: Would the speaker tell us what pigments are used for the 
vns and yellows; are they iron oxides? 


HE LECTURER: The brown and black lines are there from iron oxides, and yellow 
he yellow stain from silver oxide. 


\IR. V. HOWLETT: I believe that in the original Morris stained glass, they used 
liberately to produce bubbles in the glass so as to give it luminosity. Does Mr 
iwards agree that this was successful ? 


HE LECTURER: Bubbles in stained glass are a very natural thing, and any glass 
nufacturer who has tried to produce very fine clear glass will have had difficulty 
getting rid of the bubbles. 


COLONEL SIR ARTHUR EVANS: I have often heard that the colour processes used in 
lieval times have been lost to the present generation; on the other hand it has 
n suggested that those beautiful blues, which one appreciates at Chartres and 


er places, are not really due to the colour process but to the effect of the weather 
) the glass over a period of centuries. Can Mr. Edwards tell us if that is true ? 


THE LECTURER: The colours of to-day are as brilliant and as pure as they ever were, 
t there is a difference between mediaval and present-day glass, because the early 
ss has had the effect of the weather on it. There is a patina on the baek. If you 
ever near an old cathedral, you will see that the old glass on the outside has the 
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appearance of a horn colour. That is the patina there; the surface has been fract 
by age. Small holes have appeared, and combined to give an abstract pattern 
to the windows. In a modern window you can see colours projected on to the 
but the patina and effects of age in old glass prevent that, so that the colour « 
are different. It is rather like an old carpet that has been many times repaired 

There is this great difference between the old and modern windows, so that 
should not really be compared at all. 


MR. M. T. TELLING: No doubt many of us have been in buildings where it | 
been possible to appreciate the beauty of the windows because of the dirt on 1 
I wonder whether, in his designs, Mr. Edwards has considered incorporatin 
system of cleaning the glass? We have analagous cases in cleaning stone-t 
buildings, car windows, and, I believe, in drencher systems for fire prevention 


fHE LECTURER: Cleaning is not a function of a stained glass artist. It is a 
expensive business for a church to have its windows cleaned. There is the qu 
of scaffolding which is far more expensive than that for a shop window, and 
are many more pieces of glass. You will find, however, that most designers 

designing windows to-day, are inclined to keep areas of glass free and rathe: 
to admit light. You will find that they will have considered the question of si 

dirt getting on to their windows. Modern windows seem to stand up to this dirt 
successfully. It is a question of design as well as cleaning. 


MR. TELLING: Could Mr. Edwards tell us if it has ever been thought possi! 
put a sparge pipe at the top of the window so that water is sprayed down? 


rHE LECTURER: I can answer that quite simply. I myself have never thought 
putting pipes over the tops of a window for cleaning purposes. 


MR. V. HOWLETT: Would the speaker tell us if there is any technical reaso1 
in the later mediaval glass, they used to choose subjects which gave them a 
area of blue sky; for instance, like the window in St. Margaret's, Westminster ? 


THE LECTURER: St. Margaret’s, Westminster, is a late medizval window, a: 
not quite the same sort of window that I was talking about at Chartres. Here 
getting away from the architectural window to the more pictorial thing. ‘The wi 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, was repainted, I think, during the Renaiss 
because some peer decided that he did not like the way it had been painted origi 
I am no antiquarian or archzologist, and I cannot say whether that is an actual fact 
but I feel it is not the same sort of window that it was when it was first made. 


MR. M. F. TALLENTS: How successful does Mr. Edwards consider it to del 
different pars of a window to different artists? I recently thought of putting 
children’s window at our church, the artist incidentally submitted a sketch wit 
coming to see the church, and charging us about £10 per square foot. On enqu 
how the work was to be done, he said that he had one man‘who did draperies, an 
who did faces, another who did hands, and one who painted scenery | 
immediately suspicious, and went to nearly two years of frightful trouble t 
another man to do the window, which he did entirely himself, both designing, sta 
and presumably preparing the glass, except the glazing. 


THE LECTURER: I think it is true to say that with all medieval art, and I inc 
both painting and sculpture, the people worked in schools. It was quite a cot 
thing for a master to have assistants helping him, and I believe Rubens had 
backgrounds painted for him by pupils. But I am surprised to hear that th 
a studio in stained glass to-day that employs some people to paint hands, and ot 
to paint heads, and so on. Incidentally it was a common thing in Edwardian t 
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you can go round some churches and see windows which have all sorts of styles 
hem. I am almost certain that those types of studios have perished, or their 
acter have changed completely. 
in the other hand, I believe that a stained glass artist must have assistance. Consider 
tower windows in Liverpool Cathedral, designed by James Hogan. They are 
er than Nelson’s Column. If he had had to paint, draw and glaze the windows 
self, he would only have been able to complete this one commission in his life- 
and would have been so young that he would not have had enough experience 
arry out the work anyway. 
\ designer has learnt by the experience of the people he has trained under. He can 
n as much by someone else’s failure as by their success. I think that if any new 
lent contemplates taking up stained glass, he would find it profitable to obtain 
loyment in a studio, even if he does not like the work it produces. He would 
na lot of practical things that would be of great help to him in the future. 


iE CHAIRMAN: I would like to propose a vote of thanks from all of us to Mr. Car! 


vards, who, I think we all feel, has given us such an interesting talk this 


roon. 


The vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation. 


R. A. B. KNAPP-FISHER: It is my pleasure to propose a vote of thanks to out 
Chairman this afternoon. Lord Mottistone said that he was deeply interested in this 
ect. That I think we know and can believe. What he cannot say to us is that 

ere are a number of people to-day, brother architects amongst them, who are very 
nterested in Lord Mottistone’s work as an architect, and the character which is shown 
is work, so | would like to thank him on your behalf, most sincerely, for presiding 

us this afternoon. 


The vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried with acclamation, and the meeting 


nde d. 


GENERAL NOTES 


PTURE AND PAINTING IN LONDON 


\lr. Oscar Nemon’s statue of Sir Winston Churchill, seated in a massive chair 
and suggesting the latent energy of the great man in repose yet alert, had not been 
t in bronze when it was recently unveiled in Guildhall, but was in plaster brushed 

th bronze colour to give that effect. While there remains a chance that the sculptor 
make some modifications to the figure before it is cast, it does not invite a final 
riticism; but in the meantime it may be said, without wishing to disparage an 


rtict 


st who has produced an effective, if inconsistent image, that most responsible 


ics had hoped that such a commission would be entrusted to Sir Jacob Epstein, 
se genius in bronze portraiture is no doubt unparalleled in our day. When 


pstein made his furrowed head of the former Prime Minister in 1946, in some 
her restive sittings in his studio in Hyde Park Gate and later at Chartwell, he felt 
ad made no more than an interesting character study which he hoped he might 
elop should the opportunity arise. It has not arisen, though the idea was in 
stein’s mind two or three vears ago when this writer was in his studio and remarked 


the hunched, indomitable figure in his Garter robes might be as interesting 
Ipturally as was Balzac in his old dressing-gown to Rodin. At any rate, one can 
s that Epstein would carry the ruggedness of the sitter’s features through into 
clothes to produce that superbly consistent texture which characterizes his 
ile Selassie, for instance, and which is notably absent from Mr. Nemon’s sculpturt 
ir war-time leader. 
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Sculptors have, in fact, been very much to the fore in recent weeks, and | 
the exhibition of sculptures by Giacometti, the Swiss artist whose elongated fig 
have, had so pervasive an influence and now mysteriously commune in th: 
Council gallery, yet another interesting collection has come to the Beaux Arts G 
of sculptures by Signor Emilio Stanzani, born of Italian stock in Switze: 
‘The basis of Stanzani’s animated life-size bronzes—figures which breathe th: 
the circus-ring and the travelling theatre—is his original wood model in ever 
The metal thus reproduces the carver’s technique which may possibly distur 
purist, though the method seems wholly apt to this artist’s purpose. These f 
have a polychrome patterning not always required, perhaps, by the suffi 
vigorous and varied sculptured forms. Nevertheless, it is plain that the sculptor 
produced a fresh, striking, and entirely serious variant of a folk tradition 
Italian part of Switzerland, and such effigies as his Harlequin and the French 
Marceau possess a singular beauty and strength. 

At the Tate Gallery, Mr. Ben Nicholson is at present being honoured with a 1 
spective exhibition of his paintings and drawings, filling three rooms—a coll 
more impressive in its cumulative effect than his periodic shows of abstract 
the Lefévre Gallery might lead some visitors to expect. It establishes him 
withstanding, as essentially a still-life decorator, precise and eclectic to a ck 
In the twenties, the influence of Christopher Wood with that of Alfred \ 
a queer Cornish fisherman and ‘primitive’ who painted on odd scraps of card 
may be seen in the naive landscape style which Mr. Nicholson evolved; but h 
still to find himself. His first meeting with the Dutch painter Mondrian i 
is more significant, no doubt, for thereafter Nicholson’s purely geometrical paint 
and reliefs, satisfying a sense of order and serenity and possessing affinities 
architecture, continued to engage him. More recently, however, most of his art 
ments of overlapping shapes, while still essentially abstract, have become less ur 
promising, embodying as they do such objects as flattened jugs and wine-g 
refined in colour and texture, and frequently most seductive on a small scalk 
a pity, indeed, that the exhibition does not contain more of his smaller design 
fewer of such inflated and rather vacuous abstractions as that entitled simpl\ 
Magenta and Black, lent by the Rio de Janeiro Museum. Nevertheless, what 
easily have been a monotonous collection is interspersed with things as taste! 
Au Chat Botté, and intrusions of nature as drily agreeable as Wouse/i 
Towednack. It is a little high-walled garden, inaccessible to many more than | 
freedom, which Mr. Nicholson has cultivated with skill and patience to the 
of his talent. 

A last word is due to two most serious and interesting painters, Professor Law 
Gowing and Mr. Robert Medley, now exhibiting at the Leicester Galleries 
Gowing, who is Professor of Fine Art in Durham University, and an authori 
Cézanne, shows landscapes, figure studies and portraits in a_ refined and delib« 
Euston Road style which owes, expectedly, not a little to Cézanne. Man 
appreciate the artist's combination of firmness and finesse, his solid modelling 
figure through the play of light on its subtle planes. It is to be hoped, too, t! 
many will recognize in Mr. Medlev’s loosely designed and partially abstra 
paintings of the Slade’s Antique Room and street scenes often with cyclists, an 
no less earnest and questing in the studious tradition of the Slade School. 

NEVILE 
WELSH FOLK MUSEUM 

The Welsh Folk Museum at St. Fagan’s Castle has recently been augment: 

the re-erection in the grounds of buildings removed from other parts of Wales 


it is hoped that the public will bring to the attention of the Museum authoriti 
old buildings which might be suitable for transfer to St. Fagan’s Park. Gifts of 
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lings and donations to the fund for future development of the Folk Museum 

be of the greatest help. Correspondence should be addressed to the Curator, 
sh Folk Museum, St. Fagan’s Castle, Cardiff, from whom a well-illustrated 
book can be obtained for one shilling. 


EXHIBITIONS 
exhibition of Chinese scroll paintings by David Kwok, of Hong Kong, is 

+ held at the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, from 8th July to 7th August 

artist will, each day during the exhibition, be giving demonstrations of his work 
19th July to 21st August the Institute will hold also an exhibition of paintings 

singapore artists. This exhibition is sponsored by the Singapore Art Society 


{mission is free in each case. 


OBITUARY 


{AROLD TEMPANY 
record with regret the death, in London on 2nd July, of Sir Harold 'Tempany, 
\I.G., C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.I.C. Born in 1881, he was educated at the County 
ol, Richmond, Surrey, and at University College, London. = 


sir Harold was an authority on tropical agricul.ure. He began his distinguished 


in the Colonies in 1903 when he was appointed an assistant agricultural 

ist in the Leeward Islands. In 1924 he became first principal of the Mauritius 
ge of Agriculture, and from 1929 to 1936 was director of agriculture in the 
Settlements and Federated Malay States. From 1934 to 1936 he was a member 
Federal Council. From 1936, until his retirement ten vears later, he served 
London, being appointed Agricultural Advisor to the Colonial Office in 1940, 
was also Vice-Chairman of the Colonial Advisory Council on Agriculture 
vas knighted in 1946. He held also many other offices connected with tropical 
ilture, among them the Vice-Presidency of the Council of the Royal Institute 


Sir Harold was awarded the Silver Medal of the Society in 1950, for his paper on 
Erosion and Conservation in the Colonial Dependencies, read to the Dominions 
Colonies Section in that year. He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 


lary, 1951. 


We record with regret the death, on 16th June, of John Harry Guy. 
nN 73 vears ago at Sedbergh, and educated at Ackworth, he was a lifelong 
ber of the Society of Friends, and gave much of his time to social questions 
artered accountant, he joined the board of John Mackintosh and Sons, Ltd = 
2, and for over thirty years, up to the time of his death, was financial director 
e firm. During the first world war he served in an important capacity at the 
stry of Munitions, and in the last war was Chairman of the Price Control 
mittee for Sugar Confectionery. 

\lr. Guy was elected a Life Fellow of the Society in 1943. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


\N ENGINEERING GUIDE FOR EQUIPMENT DESIGNERS. By Wesley E. Woodson. 
Berkeley, University of California Press ; London, C.U.P. 26s 


lfuman engineering , states the introduction, is ‘the design of human tasks, man- 
hine systems, and specific items of man-operated equipment for the most effective 
mplishment of the job, including displays for presenting information to the human 
s, controls for human operation, and complex man-machine systems. 
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Many human-engineering organizations currently are made up of psyecl 
physiologists, anthropometrists, mathematicians, engineers and _ physicist 
woyk together in the solution of man-machine design problems’. After som 
in this vein I began to realize my own limitations as the human factor in this 
book relationship. 

In simple terms, the book is a collection of information gathered in the « 
designing equipment for the United States Services. Roughly it falls into tw 
one chapter deals with the layout of equipment and work space, and the rem 
four chapters are devoted to the measurements and sensory functions of the 
body. 

The specialized nature of the work makes it of doubtful value to the 
industrial designer, as the information is almost exclusively confined to equip: 
for service use, mainly mechanical and electronic. Specialists in this field, or ce 
of similar equipment used in industry, might find here some useful inforn 
especially in regard to the design of control panels, knobs, switches, dials and th« 

A few useful seating dimensions are given for people engaged in various speci 
tasks, from executives to prone pilots, but much of the remaining information is of 
a somewhat arbitrary nature. One wonders, for instance, why the only alphabet 
acceptable to the team of experts for engraving on translucent surfaces should by 
very ugly. 

The greater portion of the book deals with the structure and function of th: 
human eye and ear, and the measurement and movement of the body. The latter 
section, although very detailed, is of limited application. All the average dimensions 
given are taken from men in the United States Services and can only give a picture 
of the young American male. They would not therefore be applicable in 
countries, or even as a cross-section of the population in the United States. 

The layout and presentation of the book itself is disturbing. Intermingled with the 


otner 


many competent diagrams and charts are no less than fifty comic sketches of a very 


crude form. These only serve to confuse cross reference with the text and seem alien 
to the professed purpose of the book. 


ERNEST RACE 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF 1855 
VOLUME Ill. 6th July, 1855 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


From the remarks made by the Earl Granville on Mechanics’ Institutions. 


If the Society of Arts proposed to itself less ambitious objects than other learned 
or scientific societies, he was quite sure there was none which had done more for t 
advantage of the artizan, and for promoting the progress of the commerce of th: 
country. They were apt, at the present moment, to think more of war than of peace, 
and it appeared to him that their Society was something like those excellent troops 
the Zouaves. They were apt to go into action without reference to how they were to 
get out again; but, in fact, they could turn their hands to everything—they wet 

of resources. He had read that when the Zouaves found themselves between a cros 
tire, they laid themselves down, and allowed the Russian regiments to fire into one 
another, and then when their enemies were pretty well destroyed, they got up 

and made a step in advance. So the Society of Arts had kept clear from the dis; 
of all sections and denominations of religionists and educationalists. Thx 
allowed them to dispute by themselves, and then, taking advantage of their p: 
had taken a step in advance, and none had been more important than that of b: 
the Mechanics’ Institutions into union with them. 
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